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Command  and  Control  of  the  First  Modern  Campaign; 

The  German  Invasion  of  Denmark  and  Norway  -  April,  1940 

Preface 

Although  the  war  in  Europe  began  with  the  1939  German  invasion  of  Poland,  fighting 
between  the  Germans  and  Allies  was  initially  limited  to  a  maritime  can^aign.  On  April  9th,  1940 
when  the  Germans  simultaneously  invaded  Denmark  and  Norway,  the  war  dramatically  escalated 
by  involving  neutral  states  and  in  the  case  of  Norway,  leading  to  direct  ground  combat  between 
German  and  Allied  troops.  Denmark  fell  the  first  day,  but  fitting  was  still  heavy  in  Norway 
vsdien,  in  May,  the  Germans  invaded  Western  Europe  (Operation  Fall  Gelb),  The  invasion  of 
France  and  Belgium  was  the  main  effort  of  the  Germans.  The  French  and  Brhi^  did  not  have  the 
capability  to  defend  Europe  as  well  as  contest  Scandinavia.  The  result  was  the  Allied  withdrawal 
from  Norway  by  June  and  the  subsequent  capitulation  of  Norwegian  forces.  The  Germans  were 
able  to  completely  control  Norway  in  a  60  days. 

As  the  first  modem  example  of  groimd,  air  and  maritime  forces  being  employed  in  a 
coordinated  frshion,  the  campaign  to  invade  Norway  and  Denmark  could  be  studied  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  This  paper  will  examine  the  operational  fimction  of  command  and  control  Space  will 
not  allow  a  comparison  of  the  German  command  and  control  to  the  Allied  system  during  the 
counterattacks,  or  a  comparison  to  how  the  Germans  adapted  their  command  and  control  in  later 
canpaigns.  It  will  focus  only  on  the  German  command  and  control  relationships  during  the 
planning  and  execution  of  the  invasion  of  Norway  and  Denmark 

Why  focus  on  command  and  control  relationships?  First,  it  is  the  foundation  of  fighting 
jointfy.  The  Goldwater-Nichols  Act  recognized  the  importance  of  a  joint  structure  that  frcilitates 
unity  of  command  when  it  codified  the  authority  of  the  various  Conmnahder  in  Chiefe.  When 
designing  a  campaign  or  operation,  one  of  the  first  operational  decisions  to  be  made  is  who  is 
going  to  be  the  Joint  Task  Force  Commander  and  whether  the  structure  will  be  made  up  of 
service  or  fimctional  components.  Some  forces  will  be  commanded  by,  and  other  forces  will  be  in 
support  of  the  Joint  Task  Force.  The  clarity  of  those  relationships  can  either  fecilitate  or  fiustrate 


effective  integration  and  synchronization  of  those  forces.  The  second  reason  to  focus  on 
command  and  control  is  because  it  is  the  area  most  affected  by  the  pressures  of  bureaucratic 
politics  and  individual  interests. 

Why  use  .Norway?  Norway  provides  for  an  examination  of  command  and  control  for 
geographically  separate  objectives  within  the  can^aign,  up  to  the  relationship  betwe^  the  theater 
commander  and  the  Commander  in  Chief  (Adolph  Ifitler).  Relationsh^s  between  land,  maritime, 
air  (and  airborne)  con^onents  are  relevant  for  study.  Secondly,  it  also  provides  for  a  discussion 
of  the  relationship  between  the  militaiy  and  political  authorities.  Lastly,  Norway  was  an  “ad  hoc” 
structure  built  specifically  for  a  peripheral  can^aign.  The  joint  glossary  discourages  the  use  of  the 
word  ‘^er^heral”  and  the  definition  of  “limited”  is  not  adequate  to  describe  this  canq)aign,  so  an 
e:q)lanation  of  >\bat  is  meant  by  peripheral  is  necessary.  A  campaign  may  be  peripheral  by  reason 
of  objective,  geography  or  means.  In  the  case  of  Norway  the  objectives  and  geography  were  not 
peripheral,  but  because  the  German  and  Allied  focus  was  on  Western  Eiuope,  the  caupaign  was 
peipheral  in  the  saase  that  both  sides  limited  their  forces  used.  Peripheral  contingencies,  for 
which  there  is  no  existing  plan,  will  demand  the  peedy  establishment  of  an  “ad  hoc”  joint  task 
force.  Those  reponsible  for  designing  the  conponent  relationships  will  find  the  German  decision 
process  instructive. 

Background 

Objectives.  For  the  Germans,  Norway  was  strategically  important  for  two  major  and  one 
minor  reason.  The  first  major  reason  was  the  need  for  high  grade  iron  ore.  In  1937, 2/3  of 
German  ore  came  firom  imports,^  and  45  percent  of  inports  came  from  Sweden  (or  30  percent  of 
total  German  needs).  Forty  six  percent  of  that  ore  was  tranported  by  rail  to  the  port  of  Lulea 
(icebound  for  four  months  per  year^)  and  odier  SwedM  Baltic  ports.  The  remaining  fifty  four 
percent  went  via  the  Norwegian  Atlantic  port  of  Narvik.^  The  second  major  reason  was  the 
de^e  for  Atlantic  ports  and  airfields.  Since  the  German  coastline  is  small  and  opens  onto  the 
North  Sea,  it  is  relatively  easy  for  the  British  to  conduct  a  close  blockade.  Access  to  sea 
(primarily  submarine)  and  air  bases  in  Norway  has  a  two  effects  on  the  strategic  situation.  The 
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British  are  enveloped  on  the  North,  giving  the  Germans  the  ability  to  interdict  their  Northwest 
approaches  by  subsur&ce,  siu&ce  and  air  attacks.  The  range  of  land  based  German  air  also 
forces  the  British  to  establish  a  “distant”  blockade  (see  Map  1  on  page  4).  The  minor  objective 
was  the  desire  to  cut  off  Norwegian  food  e7q)orts  to  Britain.^ 

The  German  situation.  The  Germans  had  just  completed  foe  Polish  Can5)aign  and  had  foe 
advantage  of  a  well  tested  doctrine  for  foe  use  of  coordinated  ground  and  air  forces.  Their 
disadvantage  was  foe  lack  of  sea  power,  ^en  con^ared  to  foe  British.  Hitler  preferred 
Norwegian  neutrality,  but  recognized  that  because  of  German  naval  inferiority  he  did  not  have 
foe  ability  to  defeat  British  and  Fraich  forces  if  they  occupied  Norway  first.  Hhler  therefore 
made  foe  decision  to  conduct  a  surprise  preen^tive  invasion  only  if  British  and  French 
intervention  was  imminent.  The  Germans  continued  to  diplomatically  stress  their  desire  for 
Scandinavian  neutrality,  while  at  foe  same  time,  used  foe  exanple  of  Poland  as  intimidation.^ 

The  Norwegian  and  Danish  situation.  The  Danish  and  Norwegians  assumed  that  Germany 
would  req)ect  their  neutrality  as  they  did  in  foe  First  World  War.  (There  was  a  non-aggression 
pact  in  place  between  Germany  and  Dermiark.)  The  assun^tion  of  neutrality,  in  addition  to  other 
economic  and  political  foctors,  led  to  foe  failure  of  both  countries  to  mobilize  their  armed  forces. 
In  April  of  1940,  foe  Norwegians  had  13,000  men  under  arms,  and  foe  Danish  had  14,550.^  On 
foe  pofoive  ride,  foe  Norwegian  Navy  was  on  full  alert,  and  Norwegian  soldiers,  if  activated  in 
time,  were  tough. 

Allied  situation.  The  British  strength  was  its  Navy.  The  British  weakness  was  then- 
inability  to  convince  foe  Norwegians  to  allow  them  to  occupy  parts  of  Norway.  The  French  were 
in  foe  same  situation  as  foe  British  and  foe  two  countries  were  actively  working  together  to 
develop  a  solution.  They  tried  to  use  foe  Finnish  War  with  Russia  as  a  ruse  for  basing  troops  in 
Northern  Norway  and  Sweden.  When  that  war  ended,  foe  opportunity  for  stationing  allied  troops 
in  Scandinavia  was  lost.  That  meant  that  foe  allies  were  either  forced  to  violate  Norwegian 
neutrality  or  be  reactive  to  German  initiatives. 
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Map  1  (Source:  Derry,  The  Campaign  in  Norway,  p  144) 

GERMAN  AIR  OPERATIONS  IN  NORWAY 
Bomber  Limits  ^  Fighter  Bases 


Initial  Planning 

“The  Norwegian  plan  was  broached  to  Adolph  Ktler  for  the  first  time  on  10  October 
1939  by  the  commander  in  chief  navy.  Grand  Admiral  Erick  Raeder,”^  because  tke  primary 
objectives  of  a  Scandinavian  can^aign  were  maritime.  Many  oflScers  in  the  navy  were  influenced 
by  the  writings  of  Admiral  Wolfgang  Wegener,  \\ko  argued  that  the  lack  of  access  to  the  Atlantic 
was  a  disadvantage  in  World  War  1.^  Raeder  had  directed  a  staff  study  of  tke  problem  on  3 
October  and  received  a  supportive  recommendation  fi'om  Admiral  Karl  Doenitz,  Commander  in 
Chie^  Submarine  Forces,  on  the  9th.^  It  was  Raeder  v^dio  arranged  for  the  December  14th  and 
1 8th  meetings  between  Hitler  and  the  Norwegian  traitor,  Yidkun  Quiriing.  Quisling  convinced 
Hitler  to  consider  invading  Norway  by  detailing  British  plans  to  occupy  Norway  under  the  cover 
of  assistance  to  Finland.  He  also  encomaged  Hitler  by  overstating  tke  influence  of  the  Nazi  party 
in  Norway  and  the  possibility  of  a  peaceful  coup  led  by  himself 

Hitler’s  preferred  coarse  of  action  was  stiH  Norwegian  neutrality,  but  tke  December 
meetings  caused  him  to  seriously  consider  a  second  option  of  a  ‘peaceful”  occupation  and  a  worst 
case  option  of  an  invasion.  On  14  December,  Hitler  directed  iht  Wehnnacht  Supreme  Command 
(OKW)  to  begin  planning  for  foe  invasion  of  Norway.  Hitler  enq)hasized  that  planning  be  kept  to 
a  very  limited  number  of  officers.  “Study  North”  was  assigned  to  three  officers  of  Colonel  Walter 
Warlimont’s  National  Defense  Department  (L)  of  General  Affied  Jodi’s  operations  staff  “Jodi 
also  discussed  foe  invasion  with  foe  Chief  of  Stafi^  Air  Force,  presumably  on  foe  assunq)tion  that 
foe  Air  Force  would  be  predominant.”  When  he  briefed  Hhler  on  19  December,  he  was  directed 
to  keep  the  planning  at  OKW.  ^  ^  This  was  contrary  to  foe  normal  German  practice  of  foe  OKW 
providing  strategic  guidance  and  then  assigning  one  of  foe  services  to  plan  and  execute  foe 
campaign.  It  was  therefore  the  first  important  command  and  control  decision  of  foe 
campaign.  (See  Appendix  A  for  a  chronological  list  of  important  command  and  control 
decirions.) 

Why  did  Hitler  create  this  first  OKW  theater  of  war?  Some  have  made  foe  argum^t  that 
Hhlerwantedto  centralizefoeconductoffoe  warunderhisdirectcontroL^^  Some  argue  that 
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Hitler  had  lost  confidence  in  the  Supreme  Command  Army  (OKH)  because  of  their  desire  to  delay 
Fall  Gelb}^  As  mentioned,  Jodi  had  apparaitly  conadered  the  Supreme  Command  Air  Force 
(OKL)  for  the  mission,  but  Zeimke  suggests  that  Hitler  wouldn’t  put  the  OKL  in  charge  because 
of  a  recent  inadent  where  an  Air  Force  major  carrying  the  plans  to  invade  France  had  to  make  a 
forced  landing  in  Belgium,  allowing  the  plans  to  be  captured.  Another  possible  e?q)lanation  of 
this  precedent  comes  from  a  group  of  German  Officers  after  the  war: 

“ffitler  was  convinced  that  tbi.s  combined  operation  in  divergence  from  fire 
procedure  hitherto  adhered  to  ought  to  be  planned  by  OBvW  not  only  in  broad 
outline  but  also  in  the  details ...  1)  The  size  and  the  difficulty  of  the  operation 
meant  any  one  service  was  not  qualified  to  direct  the  other  two;  2)  It  required 
close  collaboration  with  the  Reichs  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affiirs;  3)  Secrecy 
would  be  better;  4)  Fall  Gelb  was  occupying  the  Arrry  Staff” 

An  equivalent  decision  in  our  joint  plarming  is  a  three  part  process.  First,  should  this 
mission  be  controlled  directly  by  the  National  Command  Authority?  An  exa]zq)le  might  be  a 
special  operations  mission  such  as  the  Iranian  hostage  rescue  attempt.  If  the  mission  is  more 
appropriate  for  a  Regional  Commander  in  Chief  (CINC),  which  gets  the  tasking?  Usually  the 
mission  clearly  falls  into  a  Regional  CINC’s  area,  but  there  may  be  a  campaign  that  straddles  a 
boundary  between  two  CINCs.  An  exanq)le  of  a  more  difficult  choice  was  the  decision  to  give 
the  Guadalcanal  operation  to  Admiral  Nimitz  vice  General  MacArthur.  Guadalcanal  was  inside 
MacArthur’s  area,  but  since  the  operation  was  maritime  and  very  close  to  Nimhz’  area;  Nimitz 
got  the  mission.  The  last  step  is  to  decide  r^iiether  to  keep  the  mission  at  the  CINC  level  (such  as 
Desert  Storm)  or  to  pass  it  down  to  a  sub-unified  command  or  joint  task  force  (the  more  common 
practice). 

Warlimont’s  initial  study  was  presented  to  Hhler  in  late  December  but  was  not  released  to 
the  services  until  10  January.  Because  the  Navy  was  the  service  most  interested  in  the  strategic 
objectives  of  the  invasion  and  the  least  preoccupied  vfith  the  invasion  of  France,  they  met  from 
14-19  January  in  order  to  study  and  refine  Studie  Nord}^  On  27  January,  HBtler  directed  that 
one  officer  from  each  service  be  assigned  to  OKW  for  duty  as  the  nucleus  staff  for  the  operation 
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now  named  Weserubungy^  Since  the  senior  oflEicer  of  the  staff  was  Captain  Kranke  from  the 
Navy,  and  the  Navy  plan  was  the  most  developed,  it  was  natural  to  e?q)and  the  Navy  plan  as  the 
baseline  for  planning  vAen  the  “Kranke  staff”  met  for  the  first  time  on  5  February. The  16 
February  British  attack  on  the  Attmark  (a  German  supply  ship  carrying  British  prisoners)  in 
neutral  Norwegian  waters  pron^ted  Ifitler  to  accelerate  the  plaiming  process  on  19  February,  and 
name  General  Nikolaus  von  Falkenhorst  (Army)  as  the  commander  of  the  canq)aign  on  22 
February.^® 

The  selection  of  von  Falkenhorst  is  the  second  major  Command  and  Control  decision. 
General  von  Falkenhorst  was  selected  for  command  of  the  can:q)aign  for  three  reasons:'  He  was 
already  a  Corps  Commander  and  could  bring  his  existing  staff  Some  augmentation  from  OKW 
would  be  required.  Secondly,  von  Falkenhorst  had  experience  fighting  in  Finland  in  191 8  and  that 
e?^erience  would  be  valuable  in  Norway.  Lastly,  he  unpressed  FCtler  vhen  he  interviewed  for  the 
job. 

Finding  an  existing  organization  to  build  upon,  picking  a  commander  with  relevant 
e7q)erience  and  interviewing  to  develop  a  common  imderstanding  of  the  mission  are  all  steps 
reasonably  applied  to  selection  of  a  Joint  Task  Force  (JTF)  Commander  today.  Currently,  the 
Pacific  Theater  provides  an  example  where  three  service  commands  are  used  as  nucleus  JTFs. 
Army  I  Corps,  Marine  IB  MEF  (Marine  Ejqjedhionary  Force),  and  Navy  7th  Fleet  cotmnanders 
and  staffs  are  trained  so  the  CINC  can  quickly  select  a  commander  appropriate  for  the  mission 
and  form  a  JTF.  The  arrangement  focilitates  trust  and  understanding  in  a  crises  by  building  on 
existing  senior  to  subordinate  relationships. 

Detailed  Planning 

The  decision  tn  inr.liide  Denmark.  Because  the  Germans  would  lack  naval  ^periority,  the 

first  modification  to  the  Kranke  plan  that  Von  Falkenhorst  and  his  staff  submitted  was  for  the 

inclusion  of  Denmark  as  part  of  Weserubung.  The  Luftwaffe  argued  correctly  that  they  needed 

Aalborg  on  the  Jutland  penmsula  in  order  to  support  the  can^aign  and  he^  isolate  Norway  by 

attacking  Britidi  The  inclusion  of  this  m5)liedtask  generated  the  next  major  Command 
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and  Control  decision.  A  subordinate  task  force  was  created  under  General  Leonhard  Kaupisch 
for  the  invasion  of  Denmark  and  the  area  of  re^onsibillly  for  von  Falkenhorst  was'e7q)anded  to 
include  Denmark.  This  is  an  excellent  exan5)le  of  an  in5)lied  task  generating  the  requirement  for 
not  only  more  forces^  but  a  change  to  foe  campaign  geography  and  command  strocture. 

Alatinngbip  tn  Fall  Gelb.  The  forces  required  for  Weserubung  had  grown  to  more  than 
six' army  divisions  and  one  air  force  paratroop  division.  The  requirement  to  attack  alt  foe 
objectives  simultaneously  meant  that  the  navy  would  need  eveiy  foip  it  could  put  to  sea  for  the 
campaign.  It  also  meantfoat  foe  initial  ground  forceswould  have  to  be  well  trained  to  make  up 
for  their  geographic  isolation  and  lack  of  numbers.  There  was  a  danger  that  foe  air  force 
participation  could  potentially  undermine  the  Western  campaign.  On  26  February,  Jodi 
convinced  Hitler  to  make  Fall  Gclb  and  Weserubung  independent  of  each  other  *‘as  regards 
tuning  and  strengfo.”^^  The  bottom  line  effect  was  that  foe  air  force  paratroops  were  reduced 
from  one  division  to  about  two  battalions,  Md  only  one  of  the  assigned  army  divisions  had  combat 
experience.  Alfoou^  the  ground  forces  were  independent  of  Fall  Gelb,  air  forces  wwe  to  be 
used  for  both  campaigns,  and  navy  forces  would  need  to  disengage  quickly  before  foe  British 
responded  in  force. 

Operational  Scheme.  Before  moving  on  to  command  relationships  an  outline  of  foe 
operation  scheme  is  necessary.  The  plan  was  conqilex.  Surprise  made  it  necessary  to  attack  all 
foe  objectives  simultaneously.  Advance  shipping  for  heavy  equ^ment  and  logistics,  plus 
submarines  were  to  secretly  sail  before  foe  main  force.  Units  were  staged  and  embarked  from 
several  ports.  Initial  assaultforces  (8,500  troops)  would  be  embarked  on  warships.  Anofoer 
8,000  would  arrive  by  air  transport  in  foe  first  3  days.  The  second  wave  of  troops  (via  Oslo)  was 
anofoer  16,700.  Once  Jutland  was  occiqiied,  it  would  provide  interior  lines  of  communication 
from  Germany  to  Oslo  for  foe  40,000  follow-on  troops.  The  table  below  and  Maps  2  and  3,  show 
foe  conqilexityoffoe  canqiaign. 
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Table  1 :  Objectives  and  Assigned  forces  for  Weserubung 


Airfield 

depart  from 

Troops 

Warships 

Aircraft 

lEBBEEffl 

Bl 

Small  Naval 

csi 

Vordingborg 

1  Co  Paratroops 

1^ 

Gedser 

Wamemuende 

1  Bn.  198th  Div 

HBSi 

1  Pit  Paratroops 

1  Rghter  Group 

1  Bn.e9thDiv 

2  Dive  Bomber  Sqn 

Submarine  Irrtercfiction  groups: 

Group  North 

6 

Group  South 

3 

Pedand  Rrth 

2 

Isubmarine  SLOC  protection  groups: 

Stavenger 

2 

Naze 

n 

Group  One  on  9  April  included  1 4  ships,  4  for  Oslo,  3  for  Kristiansand.  4  for  Bergen  &  3  for  Stavenger 

Group  Two  on  1 1  April  included  1 1  ships  for  Oslo 

Group  Three  on  15  April  included  13  ships  for  Oslo 
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J.  SchM«r«n 


Map  2  (Source:  Zieioke,  Ttw  German  Northern  Theater  of  Operations,  1940-1945,  p  61) 
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GERMAN  INVASION  OF  NORWAY,  APRIL  9,  1940. 
Map  3  (Source:  Taylor,  The  March  of  Cofiquest,  p  109) 
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rnmmand  and  Tontml.  Hitler,  in  his  directive  of  1  March,  came  very  close  to  establishing 
a  JTF.  General  von  Falkenhorst,  the  commander  of  Group  XXI,  was  givoi  command  of  the  air 
and  navy  forces  assigned  to  the  can:5)aign.^^  Both  Admiral  Raeder,  \nAo  had  been  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Navy  since  1927,  and  Hermann  Goering,  \v^o  was  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Air  Force  and  next  in  line  politically  to  Ifitler,  objected.  Ifitler  backed  down  on  4 
March,  and  made  modifications  to  the  command  relationships.^  The  basic  relationship  (drown 
on  page  14)  is  what  we  would  call  today  a  “supporting”  relationdiip  between  von  Falkenhorst  and 
the  Air  Force  or  Navy.  This  command  and  control  decision  meant  that  unity  of  command 
would  not  be  possible  during  Weserubung.  General  von  Falkenhorst  could  expect  cooperation, 
but  did  not  have  the  authority  to  reconcile  potential  conflicts  at  his  level.  The  best  that  could  be 
expected  was  unity  of  effort.  General  von  Falkenhorst  developed  that  umty  by  incorporating  the 
Kranke  staff  fi’om  OKW  into  his  corps  planning  staff  It  provided  liaison  laterally  to  the 
services  and  upward  to  OKW.  Additionally,  the  planning  cells  for  Group  XXI,  X  Air  Corps,  and 

no 

Naval  Intelligence  were  all  co-located.^ 

Political-Military  relationship.  Another  serious  challenge  was  the  in  theater 
political-military  unity.  The  traditional  German  method  of  integrating  the  political  operatives 
(what  we  would  today  call  civil  af&irs)  under  the  combatant  commander  was  disregarded  in  ^s 
operation.  Ifitler  wanted  to  separate  the  military  and  political/economic  missions  and  in  this  case 
the  chosen  Reichskommissar,  Joseph  Terboven,  would  report  directly  to  Ifitler."*  The  normal 
reporting  chain  for  commisdoners  was  via  the  Foreign  Ministry.  More  will  come  later  on  this 
political-military  division  of  labor,  but  during  the  planning  phase  discussion,  it  is  enough  to 
recognize  that  relationships  with  ambassadors  or  other  political  actors  is  an  important 
command  and  control  decision.  It  must  be  clearly  established. 

Command  and  Control  of  geographically  isolated  forces.  Both  the  operational  scheme 
conasting  of  amultaneous  attacks  on  multiple  objectives,  and  the  geography  of  Norway  dictated 
some  special  command  and  control  measures.  The  previous  table  and  maps  illustrate  the  need  for 
decentralized  execution.  General  von  Falkenhorst  could  not  expect  to  supervise  the  initial  phase 
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chain  of  Command  for  Weseruebung;  April  1940 


Source:  Taylor,  The  March  of  Cotupiest,  p  424 
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of  the  assault.  In  order  to  provide  unity  of  command  at  each  objective  area,  the  senior  ofScer 
present  at  any  one  geographical  location  was  given  emergency  authority  to  command  forces 
regardless  of  service.  As  a  demonstration  of  the  inq)ortance  of  the  can:q}aign  and  a  clear 

gliding  of  these  relationsh^s,  HBtler  personally  interviewed  each  of  the  local  army,  navy, 
and  air  force  commanders  about  their  role  in  the  assault. 

Command  and  Control  of  Air  Forces.  X  Air  Corps,  consisting  of  1,000  planes,  was 
assigned  to  support  Weserubung.  Three  inq)oitant  decisions  were  made  regarding  command  and 
control  of  the  air  forces.  The  first  decision  already  discussed  was  that  von  Falkenhorst  did  not 
command  the  air  forces.  The  second  decision  involved  command  and  control  of  the  first  use 
of  German  paratroops.  During  the  transport  phase  of  paratroop  en5)loyment,  they  would  be 
commanded  by  the  transport  aircraft  commander.  Once  committed  to  combat,  they  would  be 
commanded  by  the  amty  commander  responsible  for  that  geographic  objective  because  the  Army 
would  be  the  predominant  ground  conq>onent.  Those  paratroops  in  dieater  but  not  yet  committed 
would  be  commanded  by  the  Air  Force  Headquarters  Command,  who  also  commanded  security 
forces  and  anti-aircrafl  artOleiy.  The  third  deciaon  was  whether  to  allow  X  Air  Corps  to 
independently  command  air  forces  in  theater  or  to  establish  V  Air  Fleet.  (At  the  time  the 
Luftwaffe  had  4  standing  air  fleets  with  geographic  re^on^Qities.)  General  Ulrich  Kessler,  Chief 
of  Staff  of  X  Air  Corps  wrote  after  the  war  that  X  Air  Corps  was  adequate  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  air  operations.  He  also  believed  that  V  Air  Corps  was  formed  for  the  political  purpose  of 
providing  field  comnrand  erqrerience  for  General  Erhard  Milch,  who  was  then  Goering’s 
deputy.^®  The  coimter  argument  worrld  be  that  coordination  with  other  air  fleets,  as  well  as  the 
functions  related  to  bases,  logistics  and  administration  of  a  theater  air  force  were  jobs  beyond  the 
scope  of  an  air  corps.  Today,  can^aign  plarmers  must  nrake  similar  deciaons  about  origination  of 
air  firrces  and  relationships  to  other  corr^onents.  In  addition,  since  multiple  conqronents  in  the 
U.S.  have  aircraft,  we  must  firrther  decide  r^o  will  cormnand  the  integrated  air  effort  (Joint  Force 
Air  Conqronent  Commander).  The  orgarrrzation  of  the  Luftwaffe  and  the  chain  of  command 
before  and  after  the  establishment  of  V  Air  Fleet  are  ^own  below. 
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Oberkommando  der  Luftwaffe  (OKL):  April  1940 

I 


Source:  Taylor,  The  March  of  Conquest,  p  422 
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Luftwaffe  Organization  before  12  Apr,  1940 


Luftwaffe  Organization  after  12  Apr,  1940 
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Navy  command  and  control.  The  navy  i&ced  a  less  conqjlicated  command  and  control 
problem  because  their  job  was  to  get  the  forces  to  the  objectives  and  quickly  disengage  before  the 
British  could  bring  them  to  battle.  One  command  and  control  problem  for  them  was 
coordinating  submarine  and  snrface  forces,  something  that  had  not  been  done  in  the  past  (and 
stiU  a  technological  challenge).  The  asrignment  of  submarines  to  objectives  depicted  in  Table  1 
was  the  German  mechanism  used  to  give  the  surfoce  group  commander  a  measure  of  control  over 
the  submarines. 

Another  command  and  control  problem  was  the  e?dsting  fiiction  between  the  Navy  and 
Air  Force.  Goeiing  and  Raeder  had  a  longstanding  disagreement  about  control  of  land  based 
air  in  support  of  maritime  operations.  The  feilure  of  Hitler  to  give  command  of  both  forces  to 
Group  XXI  was  a  potentially  serious  problem  because  General  von  Falkenhorst  did  not  have  the 
authority  to  resolve  disagreements  locally.  Similar  to  the  relationship  between  air  force  transports 
and  paratroops,  the  navy  surfoce  transport  units  had  command  of  the  embarked  troops  imtil  the 
landing.  After  the  landings,  the  Navy  was  req)onsible  for  port  defense  fi’om  seaborne  attacks. 

The  last  and  most  contentious  issue  was  that  of  naval  surface  fire  support.  Both  Ifitler 
and  Goering  argued  that  destroyers  should  remain  behind  at  Narvik  and  Trondheim  in  order  to 
provide  surface  fire  support  for  the  infantry  because  it  would  be  initially  difiScuIt  to  provide  air 
support  in  the  two  most  northern  objectives.^  ^  Based  on  Reader’s  objections.  Hitler  finally 
agreed  to  let  Raeder  decide  vriien  to  withdraw  his  destroyers.  The  following  diagrams  show  the 
overall  navy  command  structure,  and  the  structure  for  Weserubung.  The  decisions  made  by  the 
Germans  have  some  parallels  to  current  doctrinal  discussions.  In  a  littoral  operation,  i^o  is  in 
charge;  the  navy  transport  commander  or  the  ground  forces  commander?  If  it  is  the  ground  force 
commander,  the  naval  support  problem  is  solved  by  defoult.  If  it  is  the  navy  commander,  wbat  is 
the  risk  criteria  used  for  disengagement  of  support  ships?  Since  the  Germans  had  no  carriers, 
carrier  air  wasn’t  an  issue  for  them,  but  the  same  command  and  control  decirion  process  needs  to 
be  applied  when  discussing  carrier  air.  Who  does  it  work  for,  and  wbien  does  it  disengage? 
Coordinating  those  decisions  is  an  enduring  littoral  command  and  control  jiroblem 
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Naval  Order  of  Battle  for  Weseniebung:  April  1940 


*  Groups  1  and  2  sailed  witli  the  Gneisenau  and  Scharnhorst,  and  were  under  the 
Flottench^s  command  until  the  Groups  approached  their  destinations. 

1  Of  the  Ausfuehrstaffel,  three  ships  each  for  Narvik  and  Trondheim  and  one  for 
Stavanger.  Of  the  Tarikerstafel,  two  ships  each  for  Narvik,  Trondheim,  and  Oslo, 
3nd  one  each  for  Bergen  and  Stavanger.  Of  the  fourteen  ships  of  Seetianroort 
Staffel  1,  four  were  for  Oslo  and  ten  for  Christiansand,  Stavanger,  and  Bergen.  These 
tea  came  under  command  of  Group  West  when  they  pass^  out  of  the  Cattegat 
into  the  Skagerrak. 


Source:  Taylor,  The  March  of  Conquest,  p  425 
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Army  command  and  control.  The  Army  chain  of  command  is  shown  below  but  would 
not  really  be  in  effect  until  Group  XXI  could  establish  control  over  all  of  Norway.  As  mentioned 
before,  individual  objectives  would  be  initially  independent.  XXXI  Corps,  the  forces  for  the 
occupation  of  Denmark,  were  to  be  under  the  command  of  General  von  Falkenhorst  imtil  the  third 
day  of  the  operation,  when  OKH  would  assume  command.  This  command  and  control  decision 
was  a  brilliant  recognition  that  Denmark  in  the  long  tenn  was  geographically  more  aligned  with 
the  Western  Theater  of  Operations,  but  that  it  was  in  the  diort  term  a  supporting  operation  to 
General  von  Falkenhorst’s  campaign. 

The  decision  to  limit  Group  XXI  to  only  one  combat  experienced  division  also  affected 
army  command  and  control  General  von  Falkenhorst  decided  to  use  his  best  division  (3rd 
Mountain)  to  attack  both  Trondheim  and  Narvik,  even  thou^  another  division  would  eventually 
be  used  for  the  occupation  and  defense  of  Trondheim  The  decision  to  complicate  the  arrival  of 
follow  on  forces  with  a  relief  in  place,  followed  by  the  need  to  transport  the  138th  Regiment  from 
Trondheim  to  Narvik  was  favored  over  the  risk  of  using  an  untested  unit  to  attack  Trondheim 
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.  j  regimente  landed  at  Trondheim,  Stavanger,  and  Christiansand  operated 
iMependently  rmtil  their  own  or  another  divisional  headquarters  was  able  to  exercise 
^ective  command.  Infantry  Regiments  236  of  the  69th  Division  and  307  of  the  I63rd 
ivision,  landed  at  Oslo  in  the  second  wave,  were  both  subordinated  to  the  I63rd 
Division. 

^  K^upisch  s  forces  also  included  an  ad  hoc  formation  of  three  companies  of  li§^^ 
tanta  {panzer  Abteilung  40),  and  three  motorized  machine-gun  battalions.  These, 
weU  as  the  battalion  of  the  “General  Goeiing”  Regiment  (a  Lxiftwaffe  formation, 
under  toe  Anny’s  tactical  command),  were  transported  to  Norway  about  the  middle 

to  reinforce  the  163rd  and  196th  Divisions  for  their  camt  ,ai£n  in  central 
Norway.  ^  ° 


Source:  Taylor,  The  March  of  Conquest,  p  426 
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Execution 


Weserubung  was  a  very  successful  campaign.  Unity  of  eJffort  was  able  to  overcome  the 
lack  of  unity  of  command.  With  the  exception  of  capturing  the  King  of  Norway,  the  objectives 
were  accon^Iished  quickly  and  the  remnants  of  the  Norwegian  army  surrendered  within  60  days. 
The  government  and  army  of  Denmark  capitulated  within  hours.  Even  with  Allied  counterattacks 
at  Narvik,  Namsos  and  Andalsnes,  German  casualties  were  light  in  World  War  n  terms  (1,317 
killed,  1,604  wounded,  and  2,375  missing).  However,  even  the  most  successful  plans  require 
interaction  with  the  eneny  and  this  section  will  discuss  German  reactions  as  the  canq)aign 
unfolded. 

Command  and  Control.  On  10  April,  Group  XXI  and  X  Air  Corps  moved  to  Oslo.  The 
naval  forces  headquarters  also  moved  (although  they  really  didn’t  command  anything  except  port 
operations).  V  Air  Fleet  was  established  in  Oslo  on  12  April  to  support  all  Scandinavian 
operations  and  X  Air  Corps  responsibilities  were  limited  to  close  air  support  and  interdiction. 
Since  the  Allies  opposed  only  the  two  Northern  objectives  at  Trondheim  and  Narvik  by 
counterattack,  the  focus  of  Group  XXI  shifted  Northward.  On  5  May,  once  communications 
between  Olso  and  Trondheim  were  secure.  Group  XXI  and  X  Air  Corps  moved  to  Trondheim. 
They  were  in  a  better  position  to  support  the  ongoing  fight  at  Narvik  and  the  strategic  objectives 
of  the  caixpaign.  By  June  the  fighting  was  over  and  the  Command  and  Control  structure 
remained  in  place  for  the  remainder  of  the  war.  Below  are  four  anecdotal  exan^les  of  how  the 
German  lack  of  unity  of  command  complicated  execution. 

(1)  V  Air  Fleet.  Without  taking  excq)tion  to  the  eventual  formation  of  V  Air  Fleet,  12 
April  was  too  soon  to  establish  it.  Changing  command  relationsh^s  wliile  the  fighting  is  still 
heavy  is  an  accident  waiting  to  happen.  An  exanq)le  of  how  this  lead  to  uncoordinated  activities 
was  the  drop  of 200  paratroops  in  Dombaas.  That  well  intentioned  decision  to  secure  railroad 
lines  of  communication  between  Olso  and  Trondheim  was  not  coordinated  to  provide  a  link-up 
with  Group  XXI  ground  forces  moving  up  firom  Oslo.  Those  paratroops  were  subsequently 
captiued  by  the  Allies.  As  a  theater  e?q)ands  it  may  become  necessary  to  establish  adjacent  and 
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higher  headquarters,  but  command  and  control  arrangements  are  better  adjusted  diuing  an 
operational  pause  or  between  phases  of  an  operation. 

(2)  Command  at  Narvik.  Narvik  was  the  most  distant  and  arguabfy  the  most  in^ortant 
objective  of  the  can^aign.  General  Eduard  Deitl,  the  commander  of  3rd  Mountain  Division  and  a 
personal  fiiend  of  Hitler^^  was  assigned  this  objective.  When  the  Allies  counterattacked  Narvik 
with  over  20,000  troops  (to  Deitl’s  2,000  soldiers  and  2,600  sailors  from  the  sunken  destroyers). 
Hitler  and  the  OKW  took  command  of  operations  in  Narvik  away  from  Group  XXI.  At  that 
point.  General  von  Falkenhorst  didn’t  have  the  ability  to  command  and  control  General  Deitl’s 
forces,  nor  the  ability  to  support  him  Although  there  is  a  good  deal  of  criticism  about  how  Ifrtler 
“panicked”'’'^  during  this  time,  the  basic  decision  seems  reasonable.  There  may  be  times  during  a 
canq)aign  when  geographically  separate  forces  need  to  be  assigned  to  an  adjacent  or  higher 
headquarters.  After  Group  XXI  moved  to  Trondheim  on  5  May,  OKW  returned  command  and 
control  of  Narvik  to  General  von  Falkenhorst. 

(3)  Priority  of  Air,  After  the  move  to  Trondheim  there  was  a  typical  disagreement 
between  X  Air  Corps  and  Group  XXI  about  how  best  to  siq)port  the  Narvik  objective. 

Predictabfy,  Group  XXI  wanted  the  priority  of  air  support  to  go  directly  to  General  Deitl  in 
Narvik  Equally  predictably,  X  Air  Corps  wanted  to  interdict  British  shipping  and  air  capabilities 
in  order  to  support  Narvik  indirectly.  Because  X  Air  Corps  was  only  “in  support  of’  Group  XXI, 
General  von  Falkenhorst  had  to  appeal  to  V  Air  Fleet.  If  they  had  not  been  able  to  agree,  the  next 
step  would  have  been  to  request  OKW  intervention.  The  fact  that  General  von  Falkenhorst  won 
the  argument  and  changes  were  made  to  the  X  Air  Corps  leadership  are  not  the  real  lessons. 

Since  air  forces  and  ground  forces  tend  to  view  battlefield  priorities  differently,  confiicts  about 
apportiomnent  and  priorities  are  frets  of  life.  The  inqrortant  lesson  is  that  the  JTF  needs  local 
control  over  those  decisions. 

(4)  Political-Military  difficulties.  During  execution  of  Wesurubung,  the  military 
conqrlained  of  a  lack  of  unity  between  Group  XXI  and  the  Reichskommissar.  The  complaint  was 
based  on  ‘German  doctrine  that,  in  a  zone  of  operations,  the  commanding  general  of  an  aruty 
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exercised  the  executive  power  as  long  as  operations  were  in  progress.”"^  Aggravating  the 
problem  was  the  personality  and  ‘lieavy  handed”  approach  of  Terboven.^^  The  army  argued  that 
his  style  was  inconqiatible  with  the  goal  of  creating  a  benign  relationsih^  with  the  Norwegian 
population.  An  active  undergroimd  movement  would  be  coimteiproductive  to  the  post  invasion 
administration  of  bases  and  logistics.  The  second  conQ)laint  was  the  lack  of  equal  access  to 
IBtler.  When  a  disagreement  needed  resolution,  Terboven  could  go  directly  to  HStler,  but  General 
von  Falkenhorst  was  screened  through  the  OKW.^^  Although,  in  some  cases  (Major  Theater 

War)  it  may  make  sense  for  the  political  activities  within  theater  to  be  subordinate  to  the  military 

/  • 

commander,  there  are  equally  valid  occasions  for  political  seniority  (Operations  Other  Than  War). 
The  lesson  is  to  have  a  clearly  defined  relationship,  and  a  plan  for  quickly  arbitrating  inevitable 
differences. 

Conclusions 

The  creation  of  the  first  OKW  Theater  of  War  for  Weserubtmg  was  appropriate.  None 
of  the  three  services  was  m  a  position  to  supervise  the  others.  In  the  case  of  the  Army  it  was 
because  they  were  too  busy  with  Fall  Gelb.  In  the  case  of  the  Navy  and  Air  Force,  the  personal 
animosity  between  Goering  and  Raeder  would  have  probably  soured  any  unity  of  effort.  Li 
addition,  the  Navy  plaimed  to  disengage  fi'om  the  canqraign  as  quickly  as  possible  and  the  Air 
Force  was  heavily  involved  in  the  planning  of  Fall  Gelb  with  the  Army. 

The  selection  of  General  von  Falkenhorst  as  the  commander  was  appropriate.  Picking  a 
commander  with  erqrerience  in  similar  conditions  gives  him  credibility  and  saves  time  learning 
about  the  operational  environment.  The  fact  that  he  brings  an  e?q)erienced  staff  is  a  bonus.  All 
his  staff  needed  was  some  augmentation  firom  ofScers  familiar  with  air  and  navy  operations.  His 
interview  with  Hitler  provided  understanding  of  the  mission  and  trust  between  the  national 
command  authority  and  the  operational  commander. 

Correct  decisions  were  made  with  respect  to  the  relationship  between  Fall  Gelb  and 
Weserubung.  Fall  Gelb  remained  the  German  focus  of  effort  and  the  decisions  about  forces  to 
be  asrigned  and  their  command  relationriiips  flowed  fi'om  that  focus.  The  decision  to  keep  Fall 
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Gelb  and  Wesenibung  mdq)endent  of  each  other  was  appropriate  because  during  the  planning 
phase  it  was  not  known  whether  Wesenibung  would  be  con^lete  before  Fall  Gelb  was  mitiated. 
The  adjustment  of  the  area  of  operations  to  include  XXXI  Corps’  invasion  of  Denmark  was 
appropriate  because  of  the  need  to  secure  the  Aalborg  airfield  and  interior  lines  of 
communications.  It  was  appropriate  to  drift  command  of  XXXI  Corps  to  the  OKH  after  the 
occupation  was  complete  and  no  longer  required  detailed  coordination  with  von  Falkenhorst. 

The  arrangements  for  local  commanders  for  each  objective  with  emergency  authority 
over  any  service  was  appropriate.  Norway  is  an  excellent  exan^rle  of  an  area  where  the  terrain 
creates  conditions  wiiere  centralized  control  is  difficult.  The  distances  between  objectives  with 
simultaneous  timetables  for  assault  also  required  decentralized  command  and  control  Similarly, 
the  decision  by  Hitler  to  directly  control  Narvik  was  appropriate  because  von  Falkenhorst’s 
Group  XXI  was  not  yet  in  a  position  to  support  DeitL  Once  Group  XXI  moved  to  Trondheim, 
command  of  Narvik  was  correctly  returned  to  General  von  Falkenhorst. 

The  faflure  to  subordinate  political,  navy  and  air  forces  to  von  Falkenhorst  adversely 
affected  the  unity  of  effort.  At  least  until  the  Norwegian  Army  surrendered,  von  Falkenhorst 
should  have  had  control  over  Terboven.  He  also  ^ould  have  had  command  over  the  navy  and  air 
forces  asagned  to  his  theater.  Recognizing  that  navy  and  air  forces  can  easily  move  in  and  out  of 
theater  to  respond  to  more  pressing  national  priorities,  command  of  those  forces  ^^Me  in  theater 
prevents  digointed  efforts  such  as  the  parachute  landing  at  Dombaas  and  delays  ^^lile  sorting  out 
the  allocation  and  priority  of  air  assets. 

The  establishment  of  two  additional  air  force  headquarters’  was  inappropriate  on  12 
April,  egiecially  if  done  to  create  a  command  opportunity  for  General  Milch.  It  conqilicated 
coordination  for  General  von  Falkenhorst  in  the  middle  of  his  effort  to  consolidate  Oslo  and  to 
push  north  toward  Trondheim.  His  stafiFhad  to  coordinate  with  X  Air  Corps  for  close  air  support 
and  interdiction  but  had  to  coordinate  with  V  Air  Fleet  for  transport,  recoimaissance,  anti-aircraft 
artillery  and  paratroops. 
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Hitler  &iled  to  settle  the  question  of  when  navy  forces  could  disengage  from  an 
objective  area.  In  this  canq)ai^  there  was  no  adverse  result  because  in  both  Narvik  and 
Trondheim,  planning  was  overtaken  by  events.  The  forces  in  Narvik  were  unable  to  disengage 
because  of  lack  of  fiiel,  and  the  minima]  requirements  for  surfece  fire  support  in  Trondheim  were 
provided. 

Lessons  Learned 

When  selecting  w^iat  CINC  gets  assigned  a  mission  and  \^o  will  lead  the  JTF, 
personalities  matter.  Those  deciaons  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the  context  of  recent  events. 
Ifitler’s  dissatisfiiction  with  the  Army  contributed  significantly  to  the  retention  of  control  over 
Wesentbung  at  the  OKW  level  The  choice  of  a  commander  with  relevant  experience  and  an 
existing  staff  is  smart. 

Personalities  and  bureaucratic  politics  can  always  affect  command  and  control 
relationships  established  between  the  various  services.  Both  Raeder  and  Goering  had  the  ability 
to  strongly  influence  Hitler,  but  in  the  Army  or  OKW  there  was  no  personality  strong  enough  to 
convince  Hitler  to  subordinate  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  to  von  Falkenhorst.  Unity  of  Command 
is  a  desired  condition,  but  a  commander  can  be  successful  with  unity  of  effort.  In  this  case 
Hitler  himself  contributed  to  the  unity  of  effort  by  showing  his  personal  interest  and  involvement 
in  the  campaign. 

Adjusting  operational  boundaries  is  an  easy  way  to  facilitate  coordination  between 
dependant  operations.  Assigning  command  of  XXXI  Corps  to  Group  XXI  for  the  first  three  days 
of  the  canq)aign  ensured  that  General  von  Falkenhorst  had  direct  coordination  with  XXXI  Corps 
and  timely  information  about  the  progress  of  achieving  flie  Danish  objectives. 

Establishing  additional  headquarters’  and  changing  command  and  control  relationships 
during  an  operational  phase  of  a  campaign  can  create  confusion.  The  establishment  of  V  Air 
Fleet  and  the  Air  Force  Headquarters  Command  before  Norway  was  seciue  aggravated  unity  of 
effort.  The  Air  Fleet  and  Headquarters  Command  riiould  have  been  established  in  June  after  the 
Allies  withdrew  and  the  Norwegian  Amy  ceased  fighting. 
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In  littoral  campaigns,  everyone  must  understand  when  the  navy  support  wiD 
disensase.  The  criteria  ^ould  be  based  bn  a  balance  between  risk  to  the  ships  and  risk  to  the 
rampflipn  objective.  The  disengagement  criteria  should  be  approved  by  the  JTF  commander. 
Ground  force  commanders  must  have  the  ability  to  compensate  for  loss  of  naval  support  through 
either  phasing  &e  support  a^ore  or  arranging  air  support.  Allowing  the  navy  commander  to 
unilaterally  decide  vdien  to  disengage  may  save  ships  but  endanger  the  can^aign  objective. 

Relationships  with  political  participants  need  to  be  clearly  established.  In  war,  the 
political  activities  should  support  the  can^)aign  objectives.  In  “Operations  Other  Than  War,” 
there  is  a  good  argument  for  the  opposite  relationship.  Interagency  relationships  are  just  as 
important  as  inter-service  relationsh^s  because  they  can  help  or  hinder  the  campaign. 

A  plan  for  command  and  control  of  airborne  (or  aimphibious)  forces  must  be 
developed.  With  airborne  forces;  who  will  they  work  for  after  the  link-up  with  other  ground 
forces  and  how  will  that  be  coordinated?  In  this  can^aign  (since  the  number  of  paratroops  was 
small)  the  Germans  clearly  articulated  that  the  air  tran^ort  group  commander  would  command 
paratroops  during  the  transport  phase,  but  once  on  the  groimd,  they  would  be  commanded  by  the 
senior  ground  commander.  For  oiu  joint  planners  a  similar  decision  must  be  made  with  Marines. 
After  phasing  ashore,  will  the  Marines  become  subordinate  to  the  Ground  Forces  Commander  or 
become  their  own  couponent?  What  coordinating  instructions  are  required  for  the  transition? 

Epilogue 

The  study  of  Weserubung  is  instructive  in  niunerous  ways.  Because  of  space  constraints,  this 
paper  only  focused  on  issues  of  German  command  and  control.  Weserubung  was  an  exanple  of 
an  “ad  hoc”  organization  operating  in  a  peripheral  campaign.  General  von  Falkenhorst  had  to 
accomplish  his  misdon  without  naval  superiority  or  his  fost  choice  of  groimd  forces.  He  also  had 
to  plan  for  command  and  control  of  the  simultaneous  assault  of  15  geographically  separate 
objectives.  He  was  unable  to  enjoy  unity  of  command  of  military  forces  or  political 
representatives.  Although  he  had  air  superiority,  he  had  to  coordinate  with  both  X  Air  Corps  and 
V  Air  Fleet.  Despite  his  sub-optimal  command  and  control  organization,  the  canpaign  was  a 
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success.  This  pioneering  German  effort  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  land,  sea  and  air  forces  in 
what  could  be  considered  the  first  modem  canqiaign,  can  help  us  think  through  our  own  decisions 
when  building  command  and  control  relationships  that  facilitate  joint  operations. 
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Date 

14  Dec  39 
19  Dec  39 
27  Jan  40 
19  Feb 

21  Feb 

22  Feb 
26  Feb 
29  Feb 
IMar 
4  Mar 

14  Mar 


2  Apr 
12  Apr 
12  April 
15  Apr 
19  Apr 
5  May 
5  May 
15  May 


Table  2:  Command  and  Control  Decisions  for  Weserubung 
Decision 

lEtler  directs  OKW  to  study  possibility  of  invading  Norway 

Ifitler  directs  Jodi  to  keep  planning  at  OKW 

Hitler  directs  formation  of  the  “Kranke  staff”  at  OKW 

HStler  accelerates  planning  after  the  Ahmark  incident 

EQtler  interviews  General  von  Falkenhorst 

General  von  Falkenhorst  named  Commander  Group  XXI 

Hitler  agrees  to  make  Fall  Gelb  and  Weserubung  “independent” 

Denmark  added,  XXXI  Corps  subordinated  to  Group  XXI 

Hitler  issues  orders  assigning  command  of  aD  forces  to  von  Falkenhorst 

Hitler  modifies  1  Mar  order  to  allow  OKL  to  command  air  forces  and 
OKM  to  command  navy  forces. 

Explains  the  concept  of  geographic  objective  commanders  with 
emergency  authority  over  all  local  forces.  Navy  in  charge  of  amphibious 
forces  during  transit  and  air  force  transport  commander  in  charge  of 
paratroops  during  transit 

Ktler  approves  the  9  Apr  invasion  date 

OKH  assumes  command  of  XXXI  Corps  (Denmark) 

V  Air  Fleet  (and  Air  Force  HQ  Command)  established 

Command  of  Narvik  objective  assumed  at  OKW 

Terboven  appointed  Reichskommissar  (to  report  directty  to  Hitler) 

Group  XXI  moves  to  Trondheim,  re-assumes  command  of  Narvik 

Some  Air  Forces  shifted  to  Germany  for  Fall  Gelb 

Disagreement  between  X  Air  Corps  and  Group  XXXI  about  use  of  air 
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